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is not important in itself, but the fact that the Church supported
Bell, and the Nonconformists Lancaster, started that acrimonious
warfare between the Churches which was so disastrous to the cause
of national education.
Lancaster's great weaknesses were his love of display and his
lack of capacity for financial administration. His extravagant
ways soon threatened money troubles, and, to save him from bank-
ruptcy, the Royal Lancasterian Society was formed m 1808. His
mismanagement of money caused the committee to exclude him
from handling the finances of the school. He resigned from his
position as superintendent of the Borough Road School, and the
committee changed the name of the institution to that of the British
and Foreign School Society. The Church of England formed in
1811 the National Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor
in the Principles of the Established Church, which took over much
of the work previously carried out by the S.P.C.K. Both societies
established schools in all parts of the kingdom. The National
Society kept careful records of the number of schools, teachers, and
scholars, and the statistics furnished show an amazing rate of
growth.
Schools            Children
1812                               52                   8,620
1813                      .      230                 40,484
1815                            564                 97,920
1830                     .    3,670      about 346,000
Unfortunately these figures include the number of scholars
attending Sunday Schools. Similar statistics for the British Schools
are not available, but the return of 1851 gave the number of Church
schools as 17,015, with 955,865 scholars and the British Schools as
1,500 with the estimated number of scholars as 225,000.'
While the Lancaster-Bell controversy was at its height, Mr
Whitbread, in 1807, introduced into the Commons a Bill for
establishing parochial schools in England and Wales. He acknow-
ledged that the success and cheapness of the monitorial schools had
1 In Leeds, the Royal Lancasterian Free School was opened in Boar Lane in
1812. The school accommodated 500 boys who were taught reading, writing,
and arithmetic, "m a mode the cheapest as well as the, most effectual ever
devised." A similar school for girls was opened in Call Lane. In 1813 a
"handsome and convenient edifice" m Kirkgate was opened as a National
Free School. The school was built for 360 boys, and later was absorbed by
the Parish Church Schools. Dr. Hook, when Vicar of Leeds, encouraged the
National Schools, and during the period of his incumbency they grew from
three to thirty.